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EXPERIMENTING WITH THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 

The conservatism of women's colleges has been duly impressed 
on everybody. When one of these institutions shows any signs 
whatever of relaxing the rigidity of its entrance requirements, the 
move is sure to attract widespread interest. Vassar has a regula- 
tion which permits experimentation. It is reported that an agree- 
ment has been reached by which some of the products of the Lincoln 
School are to be admitted to Vassar without Latin. 

The regulation under which this experiment is to be tried is as 
follows: 

With the consent of the Committee on Admission, the privilege of some 
substitution within the regularly prescribed course of study may be extended 
to candidates whose preparation is made under exceptional circumstances, 
and to candidates from schools which offer special advantages in courses not 
regularly prescribed. Only courses of a nontechnical character will be con- 
sidered by the committee. 

The Lincoln School will render a great service to society in 
general if it becomes the agency for carrying over to one woman's 
college the information which has now become fairly common in 
some quarters — that a modern education does not depend on a 
mastery of any particular subject. 
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It will be interesting to observe the progress of this promising 
demonstration. Questions like these arise in one's mind: How 
many cases will be required before the Vassar faculty and others 
of like traditions will be willing to turn this hesitating and timid 
experiment into a wholehearted effort to free girls from the bonds 
of medievalism? After a few cases have been drawn from the 
Lincoln School, will Vassar venture to accept candidates without 
Latin from some of the well-established public high schools which 
have successfully trained hundreds of girls along liberal lines? 
How long will it be before good courses in home economics, which 
probably are included now under the ban of technical courses, will 
be thought of as equally educative with, say, ancient history ? 

The student of education has long been anxious to see some- 
one who believes thoroughly in Latin try the experiment of giving 
a first-class education in everything except Latin to good students 
with a view to determining whether or not the product will be 
inferior to the Latin product. At last an experiment seems likely 
to be tried. Vassar will doubtless give us a report very shortly 
buttressed by careful studies of the outcome. We shall then know 
whether Latin is necessary to the proper training of a woman and, 
if so, by how much a woman ignorant of Latin is inferior to one 
with Latin. 

RELATION OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO MUNICIPAL AUTHORITY 

The third report of the National Committee for Chamber of 
Commerce Co-operation with the Public Schools published in 
July, 1921, under the title Know and Help Your Schools, contrib- 
utes some interesting facts regarding the relation of boards of 
education to municipal government. This has been an outstand- 
ing issue in American education in recent years — particularly in 
the larger cities — despite the fact that the courts have ruled 
repeatedly that public education is a state function and that the 
power of properly constituted boards of education to make budgets 
and levy taxes should be subject only to limitations fixed by state 
law; yet the practices pointed out in the committee's report 
gathered from 377 cities distributed throughout the United States 
show a ruthless disregard for this principle of complete separation 
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of education from local political administration, a principle uni- 
versally approved by public opinion if not embodied in legal 
enactments by all the states. 

One who has not made a study of the problem might suppose that it is 
a simple matter to classify any board of education in one of these two groups, 
but such is not the case. There are all degrees of variation from the board 
which is completely independent in the full sense of the word, to those in a 
few of the Eastern cities whose budget must be passed on, and may be reduced 
by, as many as three or four different municipal authorities. In this middle 
group lie those boards whose budgets are not passed upon by the mayor or 
selectmen but by the entire group of voters assembled for that purpose in an 
annual town or school meeting. Other boards of education are not dependent 
upon municipal authorities, but are far from independent in that their budgets 
must be passed upon by some county or state commission or by some other 
specially constituted body not related to the municipal government. This 
middle group which is not definitely independent, and yet is not dependent 
upon the mayor or some municipal authority, is called "special." All such 
boards are dependent but in a different way and usually in a smaller degree 
than are those definitely named "dependent." 

The report shows that 47 per cent of the 377 boards of education 
are independent of municipal authority, while 32 per cent are 
partly dependent or "special," and 21 per cent are dependent. 
When these boards are distributed according to the geographical 
location of the cities, it is found that the practices in different 
sections of the United States differ widely. 

TABLE I* 

Geographic Distribution of Boards of Education with Reference to Their 

Relation to Municipal Authority 



Geographic Section 


Number of 
Cities 


Percentage 
Independent 


Percentage 
Special 


Percentage 
Dependent 




130 
50 

106 

56 
35 


34 

58 
47 
77 
28 


28 

8 

41 
21 
69 


38 




34 




12 




2 




3 








377 


47 


32 


21 







"■Compiled from data given in the report. 



Further variation in practices is noted when the same cities 
are distributed according to population. 
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TABLE II* 

Distribution of Cities According to Population and the Relation of Their 
Boards of Education to Municipal Authority 





Number 


Percentage 
Independent 


Percentage 
Special 


Percentage 
Dependent 


Cities under 30,000 population 

Cities of 30,000 population but less 


349 

91 

47 


49 

44 
40 


35 

26 
28 


16 

3° 
32 


Cities of 100,000 population and over 



♦Compiled from data given in the report. 

In the light of these facts it is not hard to understand why there 
is great variation in the standards of excellence of city schools. 
How can a city expect to have good schools if it permits uninformed 
city officials to make or mar its school budget? Yet this is the 
handicap under which one-third of the cities listed in the report 
conduct their schools. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 

There has been going on in England in recent months a vigorous 
movement for the inauguration of pupil-government in schools. 
An editorial note in the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times, commenting on the matter, is as follows: 

At a recent conference in France the government of schools by the scholars 
was described as a subject over which the British educational world had gone 
crazy. The idea has been carried to far greater extremes in Austria and to 
disastrous extremes in Russia. At its best the system, as introduced in 
England, is an extension of the prefect system: a development of the house 
system; or an organization of the school social life by committees of children 
with the teaching staff as advisers. In some cases imitation parliaments and 
courts of justice are set up to deal with offences; in extreme cases the children 
are left to thrash out even the rudiments of order for themselves. "Self- 
government" in its extreme forms is deprecated by Dr. Montessori and other 
pioneers of educational freedom as a revolutionary movement, shifting unfairly 
and unwisely the burden of responsibility from old shoulders to young. Never- 
theless, "self-government" may, by a curious paradox, be found in many 
schools where, in the matter of lessons, routine teaching methods prevail, 
which give children little scope for intelligence and initiative. 

The Times then gives its first page to a leading article by Mr. 
James Simpson, of Rendcomb College, in the course of which appear 
the following paragraphs: 
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Self-government, in so far as it represents an educational "movement," 
appears to me to have reached a rather critical stage in its advance, at which 
discussion of a candid nature is peculiarly needful. The more superficial 
features of self-government and the rather loose vocabulary which has become 
attached to it are now becoming popular. That means inevitably that a 
number of teachers are adopting or trying to adopt it without any clear notion 
of the foundation, psychological and social, upon which they are trying to 
build. It means, to put it brutally, that self-government is just now associated 
with a very considerable amount of cant. And it means that the "movement " 
itself is likely to be endangered by the rather silly enthusiasm of some of its 
less reflecting adherents. 

Let us come at once to the crucial question which is always, and naturally, 
asked by the sceptical or the curious. What is the extent of the freedom which 
self-government in this sense involves? On this point it is possible to talk 
amazing nonsense. We must realize first that all educational freedom is 
inside a carefully selected environment, and must of necessity be so. Even 
if "tradition" is to play no other part in this kind of education, it must (as 
representing the best educational ideas of the past and present) play a part in 
selecting this environment. 

In practice the question which seems to cause most searching of heart in 
those who are introducing the method into their schools is, "Must the children 
be free to choose the subjects of their curriculum, to decide the hours of work 
and play, and to attend lessons or not as they please?" 

One question frequently asked in connexion with self-government acquires 
a special importance, "What is to be the position of the teacher?" or, to put 
the question in its more usual form, "How far is the teacher to interfere?" 
As soon as we begin to think of giving some kind of wider freedom to boys or 
girls who are used to the ordinary school discipline and arrangements we shall 
find that there are two factors at our disposal which we can vary as we wish. 
To some extent we may want to vary them inversely with each other. They 
are, first, the actual scope of the freedom of choice — the matters in which it is 
possible to legislate — and, secondly, the extent to which adults take part in 
discussion and act as ordinary members of the community. In deciding how 
we are going to treat these two problems we must consider first of all what kind 
of school it is into which we are going to introduce the new freedom, or, to put 
it another way, from what it is that the children are going to be set free. If, 
for example, we were dealing with a school in which personal influence had 
been carried to an extreme, and loyalty had been made a principal motive of 
action, it would be essential to the success of the venture that we should reduce 
as far as possible the part to be played by the adult, however narrow or wide 
we might have to make the limits of the actual freedom. If, on the other hand, 
we are going to make an experiment in a school where there is little direct 
personal influence from the side of the masters, and the old-fashioned, efficient, 
healthy, but rather inhuman prefect system has free play, our procedure must 
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be quite different. The trouble in schools of this kind is that the more efficient 
and conscientious the prefects, the less, as a rule, is there room for initiative 
on the part of the other boys or girls. What we have to do, then, is primarily 
to extend as far as possible the range of matters in which the child has responsi- 
bility and power of choice; the adult, therefore, can safely be more prominent 
than in the other case which we have considered. In this instance, indeed, 
one of the truly educative effects of self-government will be that boys and girls 
are brought into closer and yet more healthy relations with adults, relations in 
which they can co-operate with their elders, hear their advice, and accept or 
reject it on what they believe to be its merits. 

PLANS FOR IMPROVING STUDENT ADMINISTRATION 

The high school at Bucyrus, Ohio, has two plans for the better 
handling of students which are suggestive. 

First, the reports sent home each month to parents are not 
couched in the terms in which pupil-standings are ordinarily 
reported. Instead, there are detailed, specific statements showing 
whether the student is excellent, good, fair, below average, or 
failure, in the following respects: (i) knowledge of subject, (2) 
contribution to class, (3) thoroughness, (4) responsibility, (5) 
willingness to co-operate, (6) initiative, (7) prompt, regular 
attendance. 

In the second place, the faculty has been organized as indicated 
in the following bulletin: 

There will be five committees, the suggestions, morale, health, social, and 
how-to-study committees. 

The suggestions committee is to receive and consider suggestions from 
students and faculty and recommend any changes to the principal. 

The morale committee is to analyze morale, determine the essentials for 
good morale of a public school, relate such to high school, and formulate and 
build a good morale among the students and faculty. 

The health committee is to study the health situation among the students 
and faculty of the high school, make plans which will improve the health 
conditions of the students and faculty, and then execute such after their 
approval. 

The social committee in the light of a modern viewpoint in secondary 
education is to plan a social program for students and faculty and execute 
such after approval. 

The how-to-study committee is to study this school problem, make plans 
that would be helpful to teachers and pupils, and execute such after approval. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

The meeting of the American Association for the advancement 
of Science was held December 28-30 at Toronto for the second 
time in its history. It was the occasion for a more complete associa- 
tion between the workers in the field of education and psychology 
of the two countries, Canada and the United States, than usually 
takes place. A number of Canadians read papers in the meetings 
of both sections. These papers presented points of view of 
Canadian men of science upon general aspects of their field or 
represented particular types of research which they are carrying 
on. The research in some cases is of particular interest because 
it represents an emphasis upon aspects of the problems which are 
somewhat novel. For the most part, of course, the type of work 
carried on in the two countries is very similar. As in recent meet- 
ings, considerable attention was given to investigation of mental 
tests. These brought out a variety of points of view, some critical 
and some appreciative. There were also a number of reports of 
the investigation of other educational problems, such as the 
growth of children, educational tests, or the report of children's 
concepts. One session was devoted to problems of the applica- 
tion of psychology to business. The address of the vice-president 
of Section I, Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., dealt with the necessity and the 
means of control of propaganda. The vice-president of Section Q, 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, treated in his address the necessity of scientific 
procedure in the selection and organization of curriculum material, 
drawing his illustrations from the social studies. 

STAY-IN-SCHOOL DRIVE 

Several civic organizations of New York City, co-operating 
with the superintendent of schools, conducted during January a 
"Stay-in-School Drive." The immediate purpose of the campaign 
was to acquaint parents and children with the unfortunate results 
of leaving the public schools as soon as the law allows, especially 
during the present industrial stagnation. In 1922, as contrasted 
with earlier years, more children are looking for jobs, fewer jobs 
are open to them, and wages are declining. It is especially difficult 
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for children under sixteen years of age to secure employment; par- 
ticularly slight is the chance of those not graduates of high 
schools or trade schools. Moreover, the few jobs that may be 
obtained are of the blind-alley variety, leading to no future, 
causing young people to drift aimlessly from one employment to 
another, and finally reaching in their early twenties a state of 
incompetency. 

By means of printed matter and public gatherings addressed by 
competent speakers, these features of juvenile employment were 
stressed. Another line of thought presented during the drive set 
forth the large variety of attractive features furnished by the High 
School of Commerce, the Julia Richmond High School, the Man- 
hattan Trade School, and others. Special attention was called 
to the Haaren High School in which pupils may work their way, 
each pairing off with a comrade, being employed at regular wages 
one week and attending school the next. Moreover, the school 
employment agencies, through which pupils can secure work out- 
side of school hours, were speeded up and widely advertised. 

Finally, the schools themselves were subjected to thorough 
examination, on the ground that children leave because they do 
not want to stay. This dislike was attributed to "large classes, 
the lack of adequate equipment, the rigidity of overminutely pre- 
scribed courses of study, and the fatigue of overworked teachers." 
Agitation was continued for smaller classes, better grading, better- 
placed teachers, a full day's schooling, sanitary and better build- 
ings, and for prevocational courses and continuation schools. 

This comprehensive publicity program merits the heartiest 
approval. One feature, however, commonly used in such programs, 
is at the best very questionable. Apparently conspicuous pub- 
licity was given to the doubtful argument which runs as follows: 

Education means money. 

In Massachusetts the average person goes to school seven years; in 
Tennessee the average person goes to school three years. In Massachusetts 
the average income is $200.00 per person; in Tennessee it is $116.00. 

In the United States as a whole the average college graduate earns $2,000.00 
a year, the average high-school graduate $1,000.00, the average elementary- 
school graduate $500.00. 
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Each day spent in high school is worth $25.00 to each pupil; each day 
spent in college $55.55. This is more than the average boy or girl can earn 
by leaving school and going to work. 

Only one in a hundred of our people is a college graduate, yet 36 of every 
100 congressmen have been college graduates, while 50 per cent of our presi- 
dents, 54 per cent of our vice-presidents, 69 per cent of our Supreme Court 
judges, and 87 per cent of our attorney-generals have had college degrees. 

There is a book called Who's Who in America. This book contains the 
names of those persons who are well known because of their good works. The 
person who cannot read and write has one chance in 150,000 to get his name 
into this book; the grammar-school graduate one in 4,250; the high-school 
graduate one in 1,600; the college graduate one in 180; the honor student in 
college one in 3. 

Does education pay ? 

IT DOES! 

Without questioning the validity of the conclusion reached, 
that education does pay, or the desirability of all legitimate propa- 
ganda for it, it may not be out of place to protest against the 
obviously erroneous use of data and the false logic of the citation 
above. One recalls the argument made a few years since for equal 
suffrage: an imposing array of data to prove that suffrage states 
attained a very much higher per capita wealth than non-suffrage 
states. Great causes deserve more scrupulous advocates. 

A NEWSPAPER FOR YOUNG READERS 

An enterprise has been launched which merits the support of 
all who are concerned with children's reading. The Junior News, 
a Newspaper for Junior Citizens, Vol. I, No. 1, an incorporated 
newspaper, has appeared. The proposal is to issue an eight- or 
sixteen-page illustrated weekly newspaper, about one-third the 
page size of the ordinary dailies and closely following such publica- 
tions in make-up and format. Florence Yoder Wilson is editor 
and publisher; the advisory council is headed by Professors Bonser 
and Bagley of Teachers College. 

Already in the field are about eight weekly or monthly secular 
publications designed for children eight years old and upward, 
with modest subscription lists, some good, some indifferent, and 
all but one devoted largely to fiction. The Junior News, of a very 
different order, is intended to fill in America the place taken by the 
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Children's Newspaper of London, a twelve-page illustrated weekly, 
published by the Amalgamated Press, Ltd. That publication has 
now enjoyed about one hundred issues and is said to be an educa- 
tional and financial success. 

The Junior News will include weekly: 

Two pages of current events of world and nation-wide significance. 

One page of short news items concerning the activities of young people in 
other countries. (Illustrated.) 

One page of short news items concerning the activities of young people at 
school in America, and concerning affairs which affect children directly. 

One page of news featuring children who have already accomplished some- 
thing worth while in life, or concerning grown persons whose lives could be an 
inspiration to young people. (Illustrated.) 

One page of book news, touching upon both authors and books. 
(Illustrated.) 

One page of news of the moving-picture world and the worlds of music, 
art, and the theater. (Illustrated.) 

Two pictorial pages either of straight news, science, or invention. 

One editorial page containing short editorials, letters from children or 
grown persons, and comment. (Illustrated.) 

One page devoted to contests and a continued story. 

Two pages of events in the world of science and invention covering 
geographical, historical, and like subjects. (Illustrated.) 

Two pages of comics, light verse, jokes, and puzzles. (Illustrated.) 

One page devoted to the promotion of interest in health and news of the 
world of sports. 

NOTE : For an eight-page paper, with pages twice the size of the sixteen- 
page paper, the same program will be followed. 

A weekly publication for children guaranteed to contain no 
crime, scandal, or rumor, that will present appropriate news and 
interesting fiction not rivaling dime novels, should receive a hearty 
welcome. This is especially significant in view of recent investiga- 
tions which indicate that the food obtained by children from the 
adult press is almost exclusively objectionable. Three thousand 
children interviewed in three cities had without exception dwelt 
upon the latest national scandal. Eighty per cent had read it 
themselves, 10 per cent were told about it, and 10 per cent had 
heard it read aloud by their elders. 

The subscription price of the Junior News is $2.50 for one year. 
The address is 244 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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THE CUM LAUDE SOCIETY 

In view of the present interest in honorary societies for high 
schools, it seems worth while to describe briefly the best known of 
the existing organizations of this sort, especially as there have 
been several references to it recently in the pages of the School 
Review. It should be noted that the news item on "Competition 
among Honor Societies" in the December, 1921, issue was not 
directed against this organization. The Cum Laude Society does 
not pay one cent to any officer; and it is now giving to chapters 
and individual members more than it receives from them. No 
assessment of any sort is made upon the chapters; they are not 
called upon to pay for even the engrossing of their charters. In 
fact, the only charge upon anyone is the membership fee of two 
dollars, which is paid at the time of election. This fee does not 
cover the present cost of the certificate and the badge furnished the 
new member. That the Society is now able to have a balance- 
sheet showing expenditures in excess of receipts is due to the pos- 
session of considerable funds accumulated in its earlier years. 

In the item mentioned, there is probably a reference to the 
Society, in these words: "Amalgamation seems to have lagged. 
Existing societies seem to be unwilling to give up their names and 
special characteristics." At any rate, certain persons are express- 
ing great surprise that a society fifteen years old, with sixteen or 
seventeen hundred members and an established reputation, has 
refused to sink its identity in the undertaking to establish a new 
society of similar purpose. For over a year before the committee 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals made 
its report on this subject at Atlantic City, the members of this 
committee were urged to avoid the multiplication of honorary 
societies; they were informed that the high schools could make of 
Cum Laude what they wished, if the Association would join it. 
The same considerations were presented at the meeting in which 
the committee's report came before the Association for action. If 
there are now two national honorary school societies, it is surely 
not the fault of the older of them. 

There was a time when the high schools not unnaturally looked 
upon the Society with suspicion. Although its constitution put 
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"public high schools" first in providing for the establishment of 
chapters, no chapter had been established in a high school. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that the Society was not secret — not even, 
indeed, an organization of pupils — was obscured by its former 
name; so that many principals who were themselves correctly 
informed feared that anti-fraternity laws or regulations might be 
enforced against it or that the public would misunderstand. 
Finally, girls were not at first eligible to membership. All these 
provisions have been altered, and the changes were made for the 
express purpose of satisfying the high schools. This policy is now 
bearing fruit. Chapters have recently been established in several 
strong high schools; at the time of writing several others are 
applicants for charters. 

The object of the Cum Laude Society is "the encouragement 
of high ideals of work in secondary schools"; its methods are 
similar to those of Phi Beta Kappa. In some schools election to 
membership has become an honor so highly esteemed that the 
desire to attain it affects the attitude of a considerable number of 
pupils. Only pupils of the highest class of the school are eligible 
to membership. No one below the first fifth of his class in scholar- 
ship may be chosen. Not more than a tenth may be elected at any 
time during the year, and the remainder at the end. In coeduca- 
tional schools neither sex is allowed more than its proportionate 
representation. As members in course are not given a vote until 
a year after their election, the conduct of a chapter is within the 
control of its faculty members. 

The Cum Laude Society, founded at the Tome School in 1906, 
incorporated under the laws of Maryland, has now thirty-four 
active chapters. Among the schools represented are Tome, 
Exeter, Andover, Worcester, Lawrenceville, Hill, Providence 
(Rhode Island) Classical High School, Choate, Milton, Water- 
town (Massachusetts) High School, and Louisville Male High 
School. The government of the Society rests with a general con- 
vention, which meets every third year, and a Board of Regents. 
The latter body has the power to establish new chapters. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the secretary-general, John C. 
Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 

John C. Kirtland 



